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ground. As important as efficient management inside the institution 
is a sifting process which prevents the admission of those who do not 
belong there. 

A few years ago, almost everywhere, inmates of almhouses were, and in 
too many places they still are, a very heterogeneous mass, representing al- 
most every kind of human distress. Old veterans of labor, worn out by 
many years of ill-requited toil, alongside of worn-out veterans of dissipation, 
the victims of their own vices; the crippled and the sick ; the insane; the 
blind ; deaf mutes ; feeble-minded and epileptic ; people with all kinds of 
chronic diseases ; unmarried mothers with their babies ; short-term pris- 
oners ; thieves no longer physically capable of crime ; worn-out prostitutes 
etc.; and along with all these, little orphaned or deserted children, and a 
few people of better birth and breeding reduced to poverty in old age by 
some financial disaster, often through no fault of their own. 

One by one many of these classes of persons have been taken from 
the almshouse in many states and provided for elsewhere. This pro- 
cess is still going on. In many almshouses, however, some of them 
still remain. Recognizing this, Mr. Johnson devotes an important 
part of his book to the classification of inmates which will make possi- 
ble greater comfort and safety for some, like old couples, and more 
effective treatment for others, like the sick, for whom special treatment 
is necessary. 

The appendices give us something of the history of almshouses in 
this country and abroad and some impressive sketches of various possi- 
bilities in improved administration. These sketches are a challenge to 
every official board having responsibility for such an institution. The 
book is not technical. If it could be read by every citizen, the result 
would be an understanding of a little known institution and a whole- 
some interest in a group of public dependents for whom we have com- 
monly provided the least human and least adequate care. 

Porter R. Lee. 

The New York School of Philanthropy. 

The Cutlery Trades. An Historical Essay hi the Economics of 
Small Scale Production. By G. I. H. Lloyd. New York, Long- 
mans Green and Company, 1913. — xvi, 493 pp. 

Mr. Lloyd's volume on the cutlery trades is a valuable addition to 
the growing mass of material now awaiting the man who will undertake 
to write the history of the development of the English people. The 
rural laborer and the land system , the old English manor and the trade 
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guilds, the parish and local government, town life in mediaeval England 
and the coming of the factory system have all been made the subjects 
of careful investigation. The present monograph on the cutlery trades 
is well worth a place beside the best of these studies. From the 
nature of the trades which Mr. Lloyd has studied, this volume forms a 
valuable and necessary check upon generalizations concerning the fac- 
tory system which have been made from data drawn only from the tex- 
tile industries and the primary iron trade. 

It is a curious fact that the metal trades, with the exception of the 
primary processes, have, in many of their branches as carried on in 
England, resisted the inroads of the factory system to a far greater 
degree than have the textile trades. Hand spinning and weaving 
practically disappeared a generation ago, but the individual and 
domestic system has persisted to the present day in the making of 
knives and files and in such other branches of the metal trades as chain- 
making. Even yet there are hundreds of men and women — craftsmen 
of the old-fashioned style — making nails and chains at their own 
hearths. Nowadays, however, these are merely the stragglers of the 
great industrial army. Even in the metal trades in England, in 1904, 
out of 1,475,000 men and women enumerated as engaged in the in- 
dustry, 1,238,000 were employed in the factories. In the list of the 
principal industries of Great Britain, only the precious metals showed a 
larger proportion out of the factory to those within — 101,000 workers 
outside, to 67,000 in the factories. Mr. Lloyd quotes tables for com- 
parison of all the principal trades both in England and abroad, and 
with these tables gives an emphatic warning against some of the sweep- 
ing generalizations concerning the factory system which have been 
popularly current. 

The first part of the volume is occupied with a sketch of the gradual 
development of the art of forging blades and making cutlery. The 
author describes the primitive processes of steel-making, and the local- 
ization of the cutlery industry in the early days — a localization which 
slowly and gradually centered in London, and in Hallamshire, of which 
Sheffield is the principal town. Mr. Lloyd goes carefully into the 
organization of the industry, the control exercised by the cutlers' com- 
panies, the terms of apprenticeship, the rewards of the master cutlers, 
and the wages and economic condition of the workers. Following this 
earlier organization of the trade come the rise of trade unions and the 
struggle for freedom to combine and for higher wages, which developed 
its greatest bitterness at Sheffield. The whole of this section forms a 
most valuable addition to the history of the English workingmen. 
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Mr. Lloyd does not, however, confine himself to the industrial side 
of the question. He devotes two chapters to its commercial aspects. 
The check on false wares, and the protection of trade-marks, the ex- 
port and import trade in cutlery, and the extent of foreign competition 
form the principal divisions of these chapters. The final chapter gives 
brief surveys of six of the principal English industries for the purpose 
of showing the gradual development of the factory system in each in 
comparison with its development in the cutlery trades. There is also 
a short resume' of the advance of the factory system in France, Ger- 
many and America — again with the object of showing the level reached 
at different epochs in the organization of industry. Sixteen appendices 
contain many valuable statistical tables, transcripts of rules and orders 
of the Cutlery Companies, and other documents bearing upon the 
development of the cutlery industry. 

Annie G. Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

Wealth. By Edwin Cannan. London, P. S. King and Son, 
1914. — xxiii, 274 pp. 

Having a prejudice against large books (page viii) , Professor Cannan 
began his career with a small one, the Elementary Political Economy 
of 1888, soon followed up with a not very small (he must admit) His- 
tory of the Theories of Production and Distribution (1893). The pres- 
ent, which is midway in size, is not a development of the other two. 
Readers of those and his other works will recognize in this book a 
stamp of its own, given to it exactly as the author says, by his years of 
experience in teaching. Its features are not those of the academic 
textbook, for the audience at the London School of Economics is for 
the most part quite unacademic. But the general positions of this 
book with a few reservations are those of general acceptance in uni- 
versity lecture rooms, on both sides of the Atlantic. In reading we 
realize how considerable is the agreement among economic writers in 
the twentieth century, greater perhaps than ever before in proportion 
to the numbers engaged in economic study. Professor Cannan sees no 
chaos in doctrine any more than in society itself (page 75). A sub- 
dued well-tempered optimism is, we gather, justified both in regard to 
theory (e. g. pages 18, 228) and in regard to practice (e. g. page 
84 etseq.). 

The subject of the book is economics ; the subject of economics is 
economic welfare, and this means material welfare, which means on 
the whole possession of means of welfare. In less advanced countries 



